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suitable for such a process, and denies that such an " Eden " as 
Hseckel's Lemuria could have existed ; but does not give conclu- 
sive reasons why such was not formerly the case. How is it possi- 
ble that the surface of the earth can now be correctly delineated, 
as it was in the Miocene period, when the first man probably 
appeared ? 

Whatever may be the truth of man's origin, it has at least been 
proved that it has taken unnumbered centuries for man to become 
what a few of his numbers now are ; and, again, that so-called 
savages are not a result of racial degradation. With these facts, 
as we consider them, prominent in the mind, as we read of Shakes- 
peare's Caliban, elucidated by Dr. Wilson's ingenious pages, we 
cannot but think that there is a balance in favor still of Darwin's 
theory, and that the greater difficulties in the way of absolute 
proof have not been touched upon by the author of " The Missing 
Link." — CCA. 

Ornithology of the West.* — Our notice of Mr. Allen's article 
has been unavoidably delayed, and even now we can do little more 
than call attention to one of the most important of the year's 
contributions to North American Ornithology — a telling paper, 
worthily succeeding the author's "Florida." As Director of a 
scientific expedition from the Cambridge Museum, Mr. Allen ex- 
plored the greater portion of four territories, collected some two 
thousand specimens of over two hundred species of birds, besides 
much other material, and made extended observations, especially 
in the matters of geographical distribution and climatic variation. 
The range of the species is exhibited by means of eight separate 
local lists, while a ninth gives a digest of the whole. The faunal 
catalogues are severally prefaced with topographical, climatic and 
other data of important bearing and enlarged with various inter- 
esting biographical notes. 

Questions of variation in specific character according to extrinsic 
physical agencies are discussed throughout the paper as they suc- 
cessively arise, and, we need not add, with the author's recognized 
impartiality and ability. The observed facts receive, on the whole, 
what we believe to be their true interpretation. We have no space 
to occupy with details, for which we must simply refer to the 

* Notes of an Ornithological Reconnoissance of Portions of Kansas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah. By J. A. Allen. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. iii, No. 6, pp. 113-183. July, 
1872. 
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memoir itself; but some points of general moment may be briefly- 
noticed. Mr. Allen describes or otherwise records, but without 
naming, " several well-marked geographical races not previously 
chronicled ;" and claims, as unquestionably he may, " a confirma- 
tion of all the general conclusions arrived at in my [his] recent 
paper on the 'Winter Birds of East Florida.'" Most of these 
varieties hang upon the law, which we believe Mr. Allen was the 
first to apply to our birds, if not the first to announce, that, other 
things being equal, intensity of coloration varies directly with the 
mean annual rainfall. Its extreme manifestation, in the bleached 
forms of the American desert, have before been noticed ; but its uni- 
versal operation seems to have been hitherto unregarded. Color- 
characters of birds are thus correlated with the three leading surface 
conditions — forest, prairie and desert — and proven due to the 
same meteorological causes. We believe this law to be one of the 
soundest and broadest ever applied to the study of birds. Vari- 
ation in the size of peripheral parts inversely with latitude is a 
second proposition Mr. Allen has elucidated and sustained by 
numerous observations ; its full bearing is probably yet to be deter- 
mined, since for the present it lacks the stability and unequivocacy 
of the other. We find that most of the " new " geographical races 
noticed by Mr. Allen depend upon one or both of these laws. 
One of the most noticeable, and, its authorship considered, one of 
the most unexpected, features of the present paper is the recog- 
nition of numerous races by name — a mode of treatment that we 
heartily endorse. As many of our readers know, ever since Mr. 
Allen applied the entering wedge in the locally famous case, of 
Turdus Alicice, he has made variation his specialty, and lost no 
opportunity of showing intergradation of forms once considered 
specific. It is undeniable that, spurred by enthusiasm of discovery 
and zeal of earnest conviction, he occasionally overshot the mark 
— indeed, this present paper shows he is himself aware of this, for 
he has already taken apart some of the crude synonymical lists 
that marred "Florida," and given a "name" as well as a "local 
habitation" to many varieties he formerly ignored. We believe 
him to be now treading on sure ground, with far less to regret for 
the past than is the common lot of the advocates of innovations 
that mean iconoclasm. The past year has witnessed changes in 
American Ornithology unprecedented since Baird recast the Audu- 
bonian model, if not since Wilson took the subject from European 
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writers to himself — changes not only involving nomenclature and 
the rest of the machinery, but also profoundly affecting methods of 
study. It is too early to decide whether the modification was sim- 
ply the inevitable swinging back of a pendulum that has reached 
its limit, or whether it was effected — at any rate, hastened — by 
Mr. Allen's instrumentality. In the latter event, and if the late 
revulsion proves to be, as it apparently is, a real reform, Mr. 
Allen's conspicuous connection with the progress of the science at 
that particular time is to be regarded as singularly fortunate. — 
E. C. 

Inteemembbal Homologies.* — Since it is not reasonably pos- 
sible to do justice tp this remarkable paper within the limits to 
which we are confined on this occasion, we must be content to in- 
dicate its nature and scope. This restriction is perhaps the less to 
be regretted because, as some few of our readers may be aware, 
our own studies of the same subject have run too nearly parallel 
with Prof. Wilder's for us to have entirely escaped a bias of judg- 
ment unfavorable to impartial criticism ; and because we would not 
even seem to seize an opportunity that the office of reviewer affords 
of arguing in favor of views that both the author and ourselves 
desire should be left to stand or fall upon their own merits. Search- 
ing criticism can only be expected from those who differ, not those 
who agree. We are satisfied of the soundness of Prof. "Wilder's 
main views of the vertebrate homologies ; and if we are at present 
unprepared to go with him as far as he has gone, this is chiefly 
because he appears to have pushed past a certain Rubicon that 
separates the safe logic of observation from the possibly fallible 
results of speculation. If we were urged to specify what we be- 
lieve to be a misconception under which our learned friend labors, 
we should say it were this, as gathered from his collateral writings ; 
that no mental abstraction, whether moral, sesthetic or purely 
intellectual, can be formed, unless a corresponding material em- 
bodiment exists ; and that consequently conception of an idea 
implies that it has some real physical expression. But there is 
reason to believe in the existence of a class of ideas, conventionally 
designated as fanciful, to which this hypothesis has no proven 
application. One of the clearest and strongest points of the paper 

* Intermembral Homologies: The Correspondence- of the Anterior and Posterior 
Limbs of Vertebrates. By Burt G. Wilder, S. B., M. D., etc., Proc. Bost. Soc. N. H. 
xiy, p. 154, et seq., 1872. 



